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THE RED CROSS 

IN CHARGE OF 

JANE A. DELANO, R.N. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY NURSING SERVICE 

By Fannie F. Clement, R.N., Superintendent 

(Extracts from the Fourth Annual Report) 

On February 1, 1917, there were sixty-one communities in the United 
States where Red Cross visiting nurses were stationed. Twenty-two 
states were represented in the Service, New Jersey and Michigan each 
having eight of these nurses, Massachusetts seven, and Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania five each. States with only one were California, Arizona, 
North Dakota, Missouri, Ohio and Iowa. The nurses in California 
and North Dakota are county nurses, representing pioneer work for 
those states. 

A greater proportion of the applicants applying to the Red Cross 
this year have met the requirements than formerly, as the comparatively 
fewer rejections and an increased number of appointments would indi- 
cate. Forty-five nurses have received appointments since November 
30, 1915, making a total of seventy nurses in the Service on February 1. 
In addition to the appointment of new nurses, seven have been trans- 
ferred from one community to another. In several instances, a nurse 
who had been employed for some time in a small town or rural district 
has made application to the Town and Country Nursing Service and 
her organization has wished to associate its work with the Red 
Cross; she has then been considered a substitute nurse, with the under- 
standing that she would later obtain further training in public health 
work or accomplish whatever else might be necessary in order to fully 
meet the requirements. 

This year affiliated organizations were asked to supply their own sub- 
stitutes during the annual leave of their nurse, if possible, and to em- 
ploy only graduate nurses from approved training schools. Oppor- 
tunity for substitute work was found for a number of nurses, however, 
who were seeking the additional experience offered thereby. Such ex- 
perience in small commipiities has proven of value to nurses accustomed 
to public health work in cities and who contemplated rural work. 

During the year Red Cross visiting nurses have recorded 10,286 
cases receiving nursing care, and a total number of 112,836 visits. Of 
these visits, approximately 8 per cent were school visits, 7 per cent 
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infant welfare, 2 per cent prenatal, 3 per cent tuberculosis and 4 per 
cent sanitary inspection visits. In other words, 47 per cent of visits 
represented bedside care, 17 per cent instructive visits, 11 per cent 
social service visits, 13 per cent business calls and 10 per cent unclassi- 
fied visits. 

An increase in the number of county nurses would seem to indicate 
that county nursing is proving a practical method of reaching large 
areas where the population is scattered. At present there are seven so 
employed. The three county nurses in Michigan are employed by 
county boards of supervisors, which have affiliated with the Red Cross. 
The area in these counties ranges from 40 square miles to 900. Two of 
the county nurses are known as county school nurses, having supervision 
of between 8000 to 12,000 children. While most of the time of the 
other county nurses is devoted to school work, anti-tuberculosis and 
infant welfare nursing, a little bedside nursing is included occasionally. 
A growing realization of the importance of school nursing is to be no- 
ticed in every section of the country. All but eight Red Cross visiting 
nurses engaged in general community work include school nursing in 
their activities. 

There is but one Red Cross visiting nurse employed in a rural com- 
munity of less than 500 population. Nineteen sections have a popula- 
tion of between 1000 and 5000, and thirteen between 5000 and 10,000. 
The visiting areas range from 2 square miles in the community of 500, 
to from 2 to 8 square miles in the communities of 1000 to 5000, and from 
1 to 7 square miles in communities of 5000 to 10,000. 

Before the assignment of a nurse, effort has always been made by 
the Red Cross to ascertain what means of conveyance will be provided 
by the community in order that she may render the broadest service. 
The point has been stressed that it was short-sighted policy on the part 
of a nursing organization wishing to develop a prosperous nursing ser- 
vice to expect even the most capable of nurses to accomplish very much 
if she were expected to spend most of her time walking long distances 
between visits. To date, fifteen Red Cross visiting nurses have been 
supplied with automobiles, which as a rule bear the Red Cross insignia 
and are known as Red Cross cars. In several additional communities 
"automobile funds" are well under way. 

Not only has the Red Cross endeavored to place much importance 
upon the employment of nurses who by training or experience were 
well qualified for important positions in public health nursing but also 
upon the payment of salaries commensurate with their capabilities. 
Organizations looking to the Red Cross to supply their nurse have been 
most open-minded in regard to this point, not only increasing the ini- 
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tial salary offered but making increases after certain periods of ser- 
vice. At least five of the Red Cross visiting nurses are receiving $1500 
per year or what would be an equivalent. 

Twelve or thirteen states either through anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tions or boards of health are now employing state supervising nurses 
with whom, in several instances, a close yet informal cooperation with 
the Red Cross has been established. Through Red Cross affiliation 
with local organizations, certain standards can be established regard- 




ONE OF THE FIFTEEN IN HER RED CROSS CAR 



ing qualifications of the nurse employed, as well as the administration 
of the work to an extent beyond the power of any state authority granted 
to date. If state and other large organizations would more generally 
realize what the affiliation offers in this respect, the extension of high 
visiting nursing standards in small communities would be more gen- 
erally practicable. 

Many of the nurses employed in rural communities independent of 
the Red Cross are doing excellent work. Connection with a national 
organization interested in nursing problems, equipped so as to aid organ- 
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izations and nurses in furthering the best interests of public health, by 
personal visits and intimate correspondence must count for something, 
however. The words of the first county nurse in a mid-western state 
may express in part the significance of such a relationship : 

After considering any possible affiliation with the Agricultural College and 
State Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 1 am convinced the solution of the rural 
preventive work in this state is affiliation with the Red Cross. We have no state 
or local organization to control any nursing to be done, whereas the Town and 
Country Nursing Service is practical and established, and 1 feel meets the con- 
ditions. 1 think the nurses' uniforms and the backing of a national movement 
will be most valuable to us. 

Is it too much to hope that what this Service has meant to the few 
expresses what it will mean, sometime, to the cause of rural nursing in 
general? 

A superintendent of nurses employed by a state organization writes : 

In our survey work during the past year we have met several nurses who were 
trained and supervised through the Red Cross and every one of them is doing 
splendid work. We are urging all societes that contemplate engaging a visiting 
nurse to communicate with the Red Cross first. 

Such a national organization, upholding only the highest standards 
for rural public health nursing, even though unable to meet completely 
the general demand for qualified workers, cannot but wield an influence 
resulting eventually in more and better prepared public health nurses 
for this needy field. 

The recent reorganization of the National Committee on Nursing 
Service, not only correlating all nursing activities of the Red Cross but 
bringing together on one committee a large representation of the three 
national organizations of nurses, probably ten from each, will give added 
impetus to the growth of the Town and Country Nursing Service. This 
reorganization represents an advance step of inestimable value and the 
Town and Country Nursing Service anticipates a most generous share 
of its benefits. 

The endeavor to broaden opportunities for student nurses in prepa- 
ration for public health nursing during hospital training and through 
post-graduate courses — a subject of deep concern to the Town and 
Country Nursing Service as well as to public health nursing in general, 
calls for concerted action of the three national organizations. The Red 
Cross needs particularly the help of the National League of Nursing 
Education in behalf of this endeavor. The mutual interests of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing and the Town and Coun- 
try Nursing Service are now even more closely identified than formerly, 
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and the particular interest of the Red Cross in developing its rural work 
will undoubtedly be extended through the close cooperation which rep- 
resentation on the National Committee now provides. 

The Town and Country Nursing Service has been the gainer to 
even a greater degree. While the state and local Red Cross committees 
on Nursing Service throughout the country have always aided in the 
work of the Town and Country Nursing Service when called upon to do 
so, now that the National Committee has become responsible for this 
department they will, of course, share in this responsibility, making it 
possible for us to count upon their active cooperation . 



NURSES ASKED TO FIGHT CANCER 

Nurses, especially those engaged in public health work, can do much 
to prevent unnecessary deaths from cancer, according to a special 
bulletin published by the American Society for the Control of Cancer. 
Many patients, especially women, it is pointed out, will speak to a 
nurse about the danger signals of this disease, such as lumps, persistent 
sores, ulcerations and other irregularities, when they would hesitate to 
call a doctor. Attention to these apparently trivial conditions, says 
the bulletin, often means the actual prevention of cancer or at least 
its discovery in the early stages when the hope of cure is greatest. In 
promoting the special education of nurses so that they may be prepared 
to act as advance scouts in discovering this insidious enemy, the Society 
for the Control of Cancer has obtained the cooperation of national, 
state and local nurses' associations. All the leading schools of nurs- 
ing have been urged to provide special lectures on the early signs of 
this disease so that nurses, when they take up their professional work 
may be equipped with the necessary knowledge, not to make a diag- 
nosis themselves but to see that people with suspicious symptoms re- 
ceive prompt and competent professional advice. Through the co- 
operation of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing, the 
special bulletin above referred to, is being sent to several thousand 
visiting nurses' associations and prominent individual nurses through- 
out the country. Copies may also be obtained from the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 



